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INTRODUCING... 
A. Jj. Akers 


as our Kentucky representative 





A. J. AKERS 
Mr. Akers is a former Kentucky school man and is eager to renew his acquaintance 
with Kentucky teachers and school administrations. He is a native of the state and 
thoroughly familiar with your education program. 
Until his traveling schedule will permit him to call on you personally, won’t you mail 
your orders to our Columbus office? Mr. Akers will receive full credit. 
e 


Write for our price catalog! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


A. J. Akers, Representative 
125 East Amherst 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


Maturity 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has come of age. The year just closing 
was the greatest in its history. Stories in 
the following pages of this Journal tell of 
the accomplishments in the Legislature. 
These achievements climax the efforts of 
a dozen years. Each of these dozen years 
also has its record of accomplishments 
for the Kentucky Education Association. 
In fact, the last twelve years show more 
milestones of progress in truly significant 
service than the other seventy-five years 
of K.E.A.’s past history. 


These records are the result of wise 
planning on the part of the Planning 
Board and the Board of Directors and 
intelligent support on the part of the 
membership. The last item is of particu- 
lar importance. Unless the individual 
members lend their efforts and influence 
no organization can succeed. 


Of course there must be leadership. 
The actual design of strategy and action 
must be entrusted to a very few who by 
training and experience have acquired 
the “know-how” of procedure. This fac- 
tor is so obvious that it needs no explana- 
tion. But the strength of leadership is 
drawn from individual members and sub- 
sidiary organizations. 

The K.E.A. functions like any big busi- 
ness concern. For example, a gigantic 
manufacturing concern is established to 
manufacture goods to be used all over the 
nation. It is managed by a board of 
directors chosen by the stockholders. 
These directors select one or more per- 
sons who become managing directors, or 
executives who envisage all the opera- 
tions involved. They, in council with the 
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directors, set up branch plants, regional! 
offices, and local agencies, each with its 
managing head, throughout the country. 
This is done to bring knowledge of the 
business and its products closer to the 
people to be served. The chief executive 
officer coordinates the work of the vari- 
ous regional managers so that the total 
effort fits into a single framework or pat- 
tern designed to expedite the business of 
getting the manufactured product into the 
hands of the people—the consumers. 


Each regional management must con- 
duct its business in such a manner as to 
make it conform to the national pattern. 
If such management fails, or attempts to 
perform in a way which is out of har- 
mony with the general plan, the whole 
organization is weakened and propor- 
tionately fails in its objectives unless con- 
formity is quickly restored. In brief but 
general terms this defines the manner in 
which large and successful businesses are 
administered. 


The plan upon which the K.E.A. 
operates is almost identical in its broader 
aspects with the common patterns of busi- 
ness administration. It has the Board of 
Directors chosen by the stockholders, that 
is, the people who expect profits from 
their investments, (in this case, improve- 
ments in their welfare). This Board of 
Directors selects the persons who are to 
carry out their plans, their executive 
officers,—or general managers. 


Thus there is established a headquar- 
ters staff which directs the business for 
the entire state. In order to bring the 
business of the association close to the 
people whom it serves, the state is divided 
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into eleven regional districts (branch 
houses, if you please). Each of these 
has its board of directors and a man- 
ager (president). These regional officers 
conform their activities to the general 
pattern set up at the state headquarters, 
always after mutual planning and con- 
sultation. If any one of them fails in 
cooperation or conducts its business out 
of harmony with the general framework, 
the same thing happens that occurs in the 
case of the branch office in the business 
organization, the entire structure is weak- 
oned, its efficiency impaired, and the pur- 
pose for which it was‘created is propor- 
tionately defeated. 


The opening statement that “the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has come of 
age” is substantial evidence that its com- 
ponent parts have met their obligations 
in all essential respects. 


The record of membership for the cur- 
rent year exceeds all previous records on 
a percentage basis. Its objectives at- 
tained reached an all-time-high. The 
confidence of the stockholders (mem- 
bers) was made amply manifest when 
their chosen representatives, by unani- 
mous vote, increased annual dues by one 
dollar. This progressive step removed 
us from near the bottom of the list of 
states to the thirty-ninth place. 


All of these steps signal our maturity. 
The attainment of adulthood brings cor- 
responding responsibilities. By increased 
interest and effort we must now strive to 
bring the education rating of our state 
up to at least the standard of our profes- 
sional rank. No greater opportunity has 
ever confronted us. How we meet it will 
determine the destiny of our profession 
for the next hundred years. We must not 


fail. 
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If you have played 
A gracious part 

In all the roles 
Where you were cast 
Within the year 
That now has gone 
The record writ 

Is bright and clear. 
But you must know 
The record’s there, 
And good or bad, 
Will always stand 
Against your name 
To make or mar 
The full account. 
And nothing done 
Next year or next 
Will alter word 
Or line or text 

Of what you placed 
Upon this scroll. 
And this is life, - 
And as you go 
Along the years 
The drama grows, 
Or tragedy, 

To tell the tale 

Of how you lived. 


W.P.K. 








A Summary of the 1946 Session of 
the Kentucky General Assembly 


URING the 1946 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly 960 bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced. Of this total 62 
related to public education. Of the 62 
there were 30 measures which passed 
both Houses, however, four were vetoed 
by the Governor. Thus 25 new laws 
affecting education were enacted during 
the session. 
A brief digest of each of the new laws 
affecting public education follows: 


(1) The budget bill makes the follow- 
ing provisions for education: (a) A per 
capita fund of $16,650,000 for 1946-47 
and an additional increase of approx- 
imately $1,000,000 in 1947-48 if current 
revenues justify. Present per capita 
fund is $13,500,000. (b) An equaliza- 
tion fund of $1,850,000 for 1946-47 
and an additional increase of about 
$100,000 in 1947-48 if current revenues 
justify. Present equalization fund is 
$1,500,000. (c) An appropriation of 
$100,000 to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Present appropriation is 
$67,500. (d) Increased appropriations 
for teacher retirement, vocational educa- 
tion and state institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

(2) The permissive tax act which pro- 
vides that in each school district the tax 
levy shall be not less than twenty-five 
cents nor more than one dollar and fifty 
cents annually; that the proceeds from a 
levy of not less than four cents nor more 
than twenty cents may be set aside for 
school building purposes and that all 
subdistrict tax levies except those re- 
quired to retire voted bonds be abolished. 


(3) Amendments to the teacher retire- 
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ment act providing credit for out-of-state 
experience, a minimum retirement allow- 
ance of $300 for teachers with 30 years 
experience, a maximum retirement al.- 
lowance of $1200, increased retirement 
allowances for members retiring between 
ages 60 and 70 years of age, an increase 
in the amount of salary on which a mem- 
ber may contribute from $2000 to $2400 
and that the percentage of contribution 
of teachers be based on attained age in- 
stead of age at entrance to the system. 

(4) An act to pay an annual salary of 
$5000 to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and to other elected state 
officials. 

(5) An act providing for taking the 
sense of the people as to the necessity for 
a new state constitution. 

(6) Amendments strengthening the 
equalization law by providing for dis- 
tribution of funds on basis of average 
daily attendance and average daily mem- 
bership of children in school. 

(7) An act which relieves attendance 
officers of the authority to serve warrants. 

(8) An act providing for a minimum 
school term of 8 months and providing 
further that any child who is six years 
of age by January 1 following the open- 
ing of the school term may enter schoo! 
provided he enters within 30 days of the 
opening of school. 

(9) An act to authorize persons living 
in certain cities of the fifth or sixth class 
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to require that their property be placed 
in certain school districts. 


(10) A law providing that statutes re- 
lating to the financial administration of 
the state shall not apply to private funds 
or contributions made to the University 
of Kentucky. 

(11) An act to authorize boards of 
education in any county containing a city 
of the fourth class to establish municipal 
junior colleges. 

(12) An emergency appropriation of 
$7500 to the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property for the purpose of 
administering the purchase of surplus 
war properties suitable for schools, from 
the Federal Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration. 

(13) An act providing that local 
boards of education may purchase goods 
from the United States without advertis- 
ing for bids on same. 

(14) An act to permit the establish- 
ment of civil service for noninstructional 
employes of boards of education in cities 
of the second class. 

(15) A law authorizing the State 
Board of Education to accept a convey- 
ance to the properties of Lincoln Ridge 
Institute in Shelby County and to operate 
same. 

(16) An act establishing an independ- 
ent school district at the Louisville and 
Jefferson County Childrens Home. 

(17) An act increasing to ten cents on 
the $100 valuation of property the tax 
that may be levied for the benefit of the 
Louisville and Jefferson County Chil- 
drens Home. 

(18) An act to permit churches, 
schools and charitable institutions to in- 
herit land but compelling the sale of all 
in excess of 50 acres. 

(19) An appropriation of $20,000 for 
the year 1946-47 for the expenses of the 
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State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property. 


(20) An act creating the Kentucky 
Advisory Commission for the Blind. 


(21) A law authorizing the State 
Board of Education’ to formulate and 
execute plans to enable the Kentucky 
State College for Negroes to do work such 
as is done in other educational institu- 
tions of corresponding rank and kind. 


(22) To confer additional powers and 
duties on the University of Kentucky 
with respect to improving dairy cattle 
and making an appropriation for the 
purpose. 


(23) To make it an offense to board 
or lodge children under the age of six- 
teen years, or in any manner conduct a 
boarding home for children under six- 
teen. 


(24) To authorize the Governor to fix 
the bonds of all elective state offices, ex- 
cept the Lieutenant-Governor, and heads 
of all statutory administrative depart- 
ments of the state government. 


(25) To provide that certificated 
teachers transferring to teaching service 
in non-educational State institutions may 
continue to be members of the teacher re- 
tirement system. 


(26) To allow tax collectors a fee of 
4% for the collection of school taxes in 
county school districts and a fee of from 
1% to 4% in independent school dis- 
tricts where special tax collectors are em- 
ployed. 





SUMMER WORKSHOP 


of 
HANDCRAFTS AND COMMUNITY RECREATION 


June 12 to July 20 at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. Credit and 
non-credit classes in - 


ing, toymaking, 
Offered by the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, mony he 
and 4 University of Tennessee Division of Extension Teach: 
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Write for Bulletin: Mrs, Clarence M. Sale, Dept. B, 3741 
Purdue Street, Dallas 5, Texas. 














Legislative Highlights 


S*. 64 providing a minimum school 
term of 8 months was vetoed by the 
Governor due to the fact that S.B. 43 
which he approved, provides for a term 
of 8 or more months. However, S.B. 64 
sought to repeal and re-enact Sec. 158.070 
K.R.S. to make same correspond to S.B. 
43 and provide for a minimum school 
term of 8 months. As a result of the 
veto Sec. 158.070 K.R.S., which pro- 
vides for a minimum school term of only 
7 months, remains in the school code 
although an 8 months minimum term is 
required by the new law S.B. 43. 


The only vote in either the House of 
Representatives or Senate cast against the 
proposal to increase the minimum school 
term from 7 to 8 months was by Sen. 


W. Cloyd Farmer. 


H.B. 121, the permissive tax measure, 
passed the Senate by a vote of 27 to 4. 
The four voting against this school pro- 
posal were Senators W. Cloyd Farmer, 
C. S. Johnson, Sam Milam and Cass R. 
Walden. 


The bill to strike the word “willfully” 
from Sec. 159.990 K.R.S. relating to 
failure of parents to send children to 
school passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 52 to 4 but was defeated 
in the Senate by a vote of 19 to 13. 


The appropriation for free textbooks 
remains at $500,000 per year for 1946- 
48, which is the same as it has been for 
the past biennium. 


The amendments to the teacher retire- 
ment act and the new equalization law 
passed both the House and Senate with- 


out a dissenting vote. 


The Governor vetoed H.B. 511 which 
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passed both houses without an opposing 
vote. This measure sought to establish 
a revolving fund of $200,000 to re-im- 
burse local boards of education for the 
cost of vocational training programs for 
veterans of World War II. As a result 
of this veto local boards of education 
must await reimbursement from the Fed- 
eral Government for the costs of such 
programs for veterans. 


Still another school measure vetoed 
by the Governor would have provided for 
an educational survey commission to 
make a factual and comprehensive survey 
of the state’s educational system and 
would have appropriated $45,000 to 
employ technical assistance to conduct 
such study. 





How They Voted 


HE following information secured 

from the official records of the Clerks’ 
offices of the House of Representatives 
and Senate reveals how the members 
voted on some of the more important 
educational proposals during the 1946 
session of the General Assembly: 


S.B. 254—This bill provided for the 
repeal of that part of the teacher tenure 
law providing that superintendents shall 
become eligible for continuing contract 
status when they meet all requirements 
prescribed for teachers. 


Those voting in favor of this bill in the 
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Senate (10) are as follows: Senators 
H. S. Blake, Dalph E. Creal, J. G. Davis, 
V. J. Hargadon, Alvin Kidwell, Sam 
Milam, R. P. Moloney, R. H. Moore, Ira 
W. See and Henry Ward. 


Those voting against the bill (17) are 
as follows: Senators Lawrence Carter, 
Harry Davis, Leon Deters, W. C. Farmer, 
Ernest M. Ford, Judson S. Harmon, Fred 
Hartman, Doug Hayes, Stanley Hoffman, 
C. W. Maloney, C. C. May, Roy McDon- 
ald, Ollie W. Montgomery, Ray B. Moss, 
Leon J. Skaikun, Otis C. Thomas and 
Charles C. Waggoner. 

S.B. 17—This is the measure to in- 
crease the fees for the collection of school 
taxes. 

Those voting for the passage of this 
bill in the Senate (23) are as follows: 
Senators H. Stanley Blake, William W. 
Blanton, Louis Cox, J. G. Davis, C. B. 
Embry, Ernest M. Ford, V. J. Hargadon, 
Fred Hartman, Doug Hayes, Stanley 
Hoffman, Alex Howard, C. S. Johnson, 
J. A. Lindeman, C. W. Maloney, Ollie W. 
Montgomery, R. H. Moore, Ray B. Moss, 
L. J. Shaikun, Charles C. Waggoner, 
Cass R. Walden, Henry Ward, Sam 
Milam and R. P. Moloney. 

Those voting against this bill (7) were 

Senators Lawrence Carter, Harry Davis, 
W. C. Farmer, Judson S. Harmon, C. C. 
May, Roy McDonald and Ira W. See. 
_ H.B. 124 in the Senate—This is the 
budget bill. The only Senators who 
voted against the substitution of the 
Senate budget bill with its lower appro- 
priations for education in lieu of the 
House budget bill are the following: Sen- 
ators Lawrence Carter, Ernest M. Ford, 
Judson S. Harmon, Doug Hayes, C. C. 
May, Roy McDonald, J. J. Thomas, 
Charles F. Trivette and Charles C. Wag- 
goner. 

H.B. 278—This bill proposed to elect 
county school superintendents by a popu- 
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LOANS 


How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 
without endorsers—Up to 18 months* to repay 


Gun OF CASH? You can get a loan from Household 
Finance in a quick, simple transaction. You may 
even apply for the money and make your payments 
entirely by mail! 

You need no security, no endorsers to get a loan from 
Household. If you have a steady position, you can 
borrow here on your earning ability. 

Repay in instalments 

You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* monthly instal- ° 
ments. Notice that you may choose the schedule that 
best fits your own income. Payments shown include 
 slger | and charges. The nearest Household office will 

glad to receive your application for whatever 
amount you need. Or send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about borrowing by mail. 


Helps for consumers 
Home economics teachers use Household’s booklets on 
buying and budgeting as study material. Ask for free 
sample copies. 
*Loans for certain purposes ri limited by Govern- 
ment regulations to shorter peri 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 








2 3 8 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 8.85 


50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 | $630 | $ 5.47 


100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44.14 17.79 10.45 9.07 





150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 
200 104.07 70.30 28.18 6 a 14.22 
250 129.83 87.70 35.06 17.60 





300 155.59 | 105.10 41.92 34. BY 20.97 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $1 Poe 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chysordtion, Dncorporated — 


est. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAokson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bidg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations 'can be completed by mail. 
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1 row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. i 
i Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KSJ6 i 
(See addresses above—mail to mearest office) 
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lar vote. Members of the House of 
Representatives who voted to take this 
bill away from the Rules Committee and 
place it upon its passage are listed below: 
Representatives Charles W. Anderson, 
Roy W. Arnold, Walter J. Bailey, Ott 
Begley, Jack Bingham, B. J. Bonn, Fred 
Creasey, L. A. Demumbrun, E. R. Denny, 
G. I. Drury, Forest C. Easley, Bernie S. 
Edlin, Eck Embry, Archie H. Eversole, 
Tom Gilliam, J. J. Huff, W. H. Hunt, 
Kerby Jennings, L. H. Jones, B. F. Kin- 
caid, G. O. Kirkpatrick, Edgar Kitchen, 
E. J. Lucas, E. H. Martin, W. E. Mc- 
Clure, Jack McPherron, Harry L. Moore, 
Joe T. Morgan, E. C. Mullins, Rodes K. 
Myers, John C. Newcomb, Thos. A. Noe, 
Joe E. Nunn, Sylvester Phillips, J. W. 
Simmons, W. R. Smith, E. A. Spencer, 
Paul J. Stapleton, Edgar L. Thompson, 
Ray G. Tipton, Lyle H. Webb, Morris 
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Weintraub, Rodney Whitlow and John 
Wilborn. 
H.B. 121—This is the permissive tax 


measure. Those voting in favor of this 
bill (66) in the House of Representatives 
are as follows: Representatives Chas. W. 
Anderson, Henry Arrowood, Walter J. 
Bailey, Frank H. Bassett, Jr., W. G. 
Biggers, Jack Bingham, B. J. Bonn, B. K. 
Brantley, John Y. Brown, Mrs. Mary E. 
Burnett, Chas. W. Burnley, S. J. Daugh- 
erty, E. R. Denny, Adron Doran, G. I. 
Drury, Bernie S. Edlin, R. R. Ernst, 
Henry J. Giles, Harold G. Helm, E. R. 
Hilton, Jerry F. Howell, J. J. Huff, Ira 
W. Hulette, W. H. Hunt, Kerby Jennings, 
Paul Jonas, L. H. Jones, B. F. Kincaid, 
Edgar Kitchen, A. L. Love, Harry King 
Lowman, Frank G. Marquette, E. H. Mar- 
tin, W. E. McClure, Jack McPherron, 
Harry L. Moore, J. Lee Moore, Fred 
Morgan, E. C. Mullins, John C. New- 
comb, Thos. A. Noe, Sylvester Phillips, 
Edward F. Prichard, Hobart Rayburn, 
Kelse H. Risner, Amos Runyon, Luther 
Slusher, W. R. Smith, E. A. Spencer, 
Paul J. Stapleton, Geo. W. Steinford, 
Ralph Gilbert Stone, C. W. Taylor, Edgar 
L. Thompson, Ray G. Tipton, E. N. Todd, 
Walter L. Trivette, Sylvester J. Wagner, 
Lyle H. Webb, Morris Weintraub, John 
Wilborn, Tom Gilliam, Michael B. Gilli- 
gan, Otto W. Goff, R. M. Hall and 
Speaker, Harry Lee Waterfield. 

Those voting against this measure (22) 
follow: Roy W. Arnold, Harold L. 
Barnes, Ott Begley, J. C. Bradley, Fred 
Creasey, L. A. Demumbrun, Eck Embry, 
Archie H. Eversole, Claude L. Ham- 
monds, Maurice Howard, J. L. Moore, 
Joe T. Morgan, Joe E. Nunn, Louis T. 
Peniston, Leonard W. Preston, Wade H. 
Riley, J. W. Simmons, Forrest Smith, 
Leonard S. Stephens, Harry F. Walters, 
Lawrence Wells and Rodney Whitlow. 
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Education In Kentucky Advances 
Toward National Average 


Ne two years ago the K.E.A. in 
conjunction with the State Depart- 
ment of Education began planning its leg- 
islative program for this year. Every 
member of the profession was invited to 
make suggestions concerning needed leg- 
islation. Committees were appointed to 
give intensive study to the various topics 
proposed by the profession. In this man- 
ner a 17 point Legislative Program was 
finally developed which represented the 
best thinking of all the school people of 
Kentucky. In the preparation of this 
program, the needs of the entire state 
were taken into consideration. It was 
pointed out that Kentucky will advance 
economically only as it makes progress 
educationally. The civic organizations of 
the state rallied to the support of the 
program and with the convening of the 
Legislature in January all Kentuckians 
who are interested in better educational 
opportunities for the childhood of Ken- 
tucky presented a united front in support 
of the K.E.A. Program. 

With the cooperation of a sympathetic 
Legislature all of the major items of the 
17 point K.E.A. Legislative Program 
were enacted into law during the session 
which recently ended. The most far- 
reaching piece of school legislation en- 
acted during the session and possibly in 
the history of Kentucky is the permissive 
school tax law. It provides for a mini- 
mum school levy of 25 cents and a maxi- 
mum levy of $1.50 for each school dis- 
trict in Kentucky. As a result of this law, 
safer transportation and more adequate 
school buildings, equipment and. play- 
grounds may be provided, particularly 
for the rural school children of the state. 
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James T. ALTON 
President, Kentucky Education Association 


Other salient features of the program 
which were enacted into law are as fol- 
lows: (a) the budget bill provided for 
increased state support of public educa- 
tion at all levels including State Depart- 
ment of Education and institutions of 
higher learning (b) the minimum 
school term was raised from 7 to 8 
months (c) the teacher retirement sys- 
tem was greatly strengthened and im- 
proved (d) the act was re-adopted pro- 
viding for taking the sense of the people 
as to the necessity for a new state con- 
stitution (e) the salary of the state sup- 
erintendent was raised to $5,000 (f£) laws 
were passed designed to improve school 
attendance and (g) the equalization law 
was revised and strengthened. 

Only three points in the program were 
lost. They are (1) the proposal for a 
state appropriation to aid pupil trans- 
portation and as pointed out above, the 
need for this was partly met by the en- 
actment of the permissive tax law (2) the 
model textbook adoption law, which of 
course may be considered in 1948 since 
present textbook contracts in Kentucky do 
not expire until 1950 and (3) the bill 
providing for school districts to share in 
the net proceeds of publicly owned utili- 
ties which subject, in its entirety will be 
studied in detail prior to the 1948 session 
of the Legislature. None of these 3 points 
was defeated on roll call vote but they 
were lost in the jam of legislative matters 
in the closing days of the session. The 
amount appropriated to the per capita 
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fund was insufficient to guarantee a mini- 
mum salary of $100 per month for every 
teacher in Kentucky but this fund was so 
greatly increased that there will be but 
very few school districts in Kentucky 
that cannot pay the $100 minimum 
monthly salary during the next biennium. 

The members of the General Assembly 
deserve the commendation of all school 
people and forward looking citizens of 
Kentucky. They have laid the founda- 
tion for a vastly improved program of 
public education in the state. This action 
has met with widespread approval. The 
public now expects and properly so, that 
improved educational services be pro- 
vided our children. This must and will 
be done. 


Among the improvements in education 








MOVIE-MITE 


16mm Sound Projector 


Designed for small groups—not intended for audi- 
toriums. Pictures up to 4 ft. in width are perfect 
in darkened classrooms—up to 8 ft. pictures for 
night showings. 

Weighs only 27% pounds. 

Extremely compact; only slightly larger than a porta- 
ble typewriter. 2,000 foot reel capacity. 

Price $248.00. 

(Subject to final approval of O.P.A.) 

Orders now being accepted and filled in order of 
receipt. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


178 Walnut Street 911 Main Street 
Lexington 34, Kentucky Cincinnati 2, Ohie 





in Kentucky which must be made in the 
years that lie immediately ahead are the 
following (a) more of our outstanding 
youth must be encouraged to enter the 
teaching profession (b) every child 
should be encouraged to enroll and re- 
main in regular attendance at school (c) 
the child labor laws should be strength- 
ened and the compulsory school atten- 
dance ages be extended to include 16 and 
17 year olds (d) the textbook laws 
should be modernized so that up to date 
learning materials may be provided our 
children (e) instruction in the classroom 
must be improved (f) a health program 
should be developed which will provide 
for periodic physical examinations for all 
school children with follow-up treatment 
to remedy disclosed defects and (g) 
greater use should be made of the 
school properties for school and com- 
munity recreation purposes. 

The long range program of the K.E.A. 
calls for the attainment of at least the 
national average in educational achieve- 
ment and consequently in the amount 
spent annually for the education of each 
child of school age in Kentucky. We be- 
lieve this to be the minimum responsibil- 
ity and obligation of the state of Ken- 
tucky to its childhood. We believe also 
that this is a sure foundation upon which 
to build a greater Kentucky. In this pro- 
gram the K.E.A. has been joined by many 
outstanding civic organizations. ; 

The 1946 General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky has made possible the first step in 
the attainment of this ultimate desirable 
program for our children. The teachers 
of Kentucky are profoundly grateful and 
sincerely pledge their best efforts to 
render a dollars worth of service for 
every one hundred cents invested in edu- 
cation by the state. 
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Meetings of the K. E. A. 


Delegate Assembly 


TS Delegate Assembly of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met in 
the Ballroom of the Brown Hotel on April 
1] and 12, during the K.E.A. Convention. 
The report of the Credentials Committee 
revealed that there was approximately a 
one hundred per cent attendance of 
delegates. 


The principal item of business trans- 
acted was the adoption of amendments 
‘o the K.E.A. Constitution, increasing the 
annual dues by $1.00 and admitting the 
Classroom Teachers as a new Department 
of the Association. Both of these amend- 
ments were adopted without a single dis- 
senting vote. 


As reported elsewhere in the Kentucky 
School Journal, officers elected unani- 
mously for the year 1946-47 were Mr. 
Adron Doran, Wingo, President; Miss 
Sheila Johnson, Ft. Thomas, First Vice 
President and Miss Margaret Wait, 
Stearns, Second Vice President. The 
adoption of the following resolutions 
completed the work of the Assembly: 


1. To Mr. John Fred Williams, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for his wise administration of the 
affairs of Public Education, for his 
vision in planning an educational pro- 
gram and for his courage and sound 
judgment in working cooperatively 
to the successful enactment of this pro- 
gram. 


2. To His Excellency, Governor Simeon 
Willis, and members of the General 
Assembly for progressive school leg- 
islation which gives public education 
in Kentucky a brighter future than it 
has known in the past. 
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3. To Mr. James T. Alton, President of 
the Association for the past two years, 
for the breadth of vision and the de- 
voted leadership which he has given 
to the work of the Association. 


4. To the superintendent and board of 
education of Hardin County for giv- 
ing Mr. Alton the time needed to per- 
form the service of his office as presi- 
dent of the association. 


5. To Mr. W. P. King for the continued 
excellence of his service as executive 
secretary of the association. 


6. To Mr. John W. Brooker for his able 
service in the field of public relations 
and especially his contributions to 
the success of the legislative program. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
expresses its appreciation to the last two 
general assemblies of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky for laying the foundation 
from which may come a new state con- 
stitution which will remove the restric- 
tions which limit progress and provide 
a new framework of government under 
which Kentucky may move forward to 
her rightful place among the great states 
of our country, and we pledge the best 
efforts of the association to the wise ac- 
complishment of this goal. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
records its pleasure at the large number 
of veterans who are taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities provided 
for them in the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
expresses the hope that this law may be 
so amended that the Veterans’ Adminstra- 
tion will be able to reimburse through 
properly constituted state educational 
authorities local boards of education for 
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all expenses involved in providing all 
phases of veterans’ education. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
expresses the judgment that federal funds 
to finance comprehensive studies of build- 
ing needs in the several: states and later 
to assist in the financing ‘of building pro- 
grams on the equalization principle will 
make a great contribution to proper 
housing of school children throughout 
the country, especially in those states with 
the least economic resources. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
pledges its entire membership to devote 
itself to the wise use of the additional 
funds for public education made avail- 
able by the last general assembly to the 
end that the children of Kentucky may 
have a constantly improving educational 
program which will merit the confidence 
of the public so essential to the future 
progress which must come. 





by Clark et al 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


Provides for organized, sequential learning. Draw- 
ings and concrete devices insure understanding. 


MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of Arithmetic for Young 
America, Grade 3. No other book required. 


by Engle 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Principles and Applications 
The ideal high school psychology to help the stu- 
dent understand himself and others, to recognize 
reasons for human behavior. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Represented by SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 5 
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The Kentucky Education Association 
records its appreciation of the program 
of teacher retention and recruitment now 
receiving emphasis throughout the State 
and pledges its membership to continu- 
ing cooperation in it. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
seeks to initiate a program for the de- 
velopment of understanding and goodwill 
among the peoples of the world by under- 
taking to create among the school chil- 
dren the mutual understandings, appreci- 
ations and desires necessary as a basis for 
lasting peace. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
records its appreciation to: 


1. The Public Schools of the City of 
Louisville for their part in various 
programs and all the other contribu- 
tions which they have made to the suc- 
cess of this meeting. 


2. To the Louisville Board of Trade, the 
Louisville Convention and Publicity 
League and The Retail Merchants 
Association of Lousiville for making 
possible the school executives’ 
luncheon. 


3. To the Louisville Education Associa- 
tion, the Louisville Council of Parents 
and Teachers and the good people of 
Louisville who opened their homes 
to teachers, without which many of 
our members would have been denied 
the privilege of attending this meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Chairman 
H. C. Taylor, Elizabethtown 

Martha Potter, Whitesburg 

M. O. Wrather, Murray 

Mrs. Eula Mae Morgan, Hazard 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1946 


The Intersession 
June 3-June 15 


First Summer Term Second Summer Term 
June 17-July 25 July 25-August 28 
The Education Institutes 
Business Education June 10-15 
Health Education June 17-29 
Social Hygiene July 1-6 


The Summer Session extends a cordial invitation to teachers who— 
1. wish to reestablish their programs of professional advancement interrupted 
by the war 
2. plan to begin work on the master’s or doctor’s degree or to complete work 
for a bachelor’s degree 
3. wish to combine the cultural and recreational advantages of living in Cin- 
cinnati with study under university auspices. 


Individual Guidance 


Assistance from friendly, skilled advisers in planning individual programs. 


Expanded Program 
New courses in junior high school education; practical help on methods and 
curriculum in major teaching fields. Demonstration primary and intermediate 
classes—a modern program developed by skillful teachers with average students; 
observation course with credit. 


Wide Range of Courses 
Courses in major departments; Applied Arts, Liberal Arts, and Education; full 
university resources. 


Flexible Schedule 


A flexible program permitting attendance, with credit, for as little as one week 
or as much as thirteen weeks. Intersession on “Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren,” with Dr. Harry J. Baker (Detroit). 


Cultural and Recreational Privileges 


Grand Opera, with stars from the Metropolitan Opera Company, and an orches- 
tra selected from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—big league baseball at 
Crosley Field—swimming, tennis, nature trails—special lecture series, travel 
films in color, music recitals, various social affairs—twenty minutes from the 
heart of the Cincinnati shopping district. 


Norte: Cincinnati shares in the national housing shortage. Write early for dormi- 
tory space. 
For complete catalogue, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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The President’s Message 


T Is a great honor to me to have been 
selected as your President for the 
ensuing year. This is a grave responsi- 
bility yet one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties of my life. You have given me a 
signal distinction in making me your 
choice unanimously. I approach the 
task then with a feeling that unity exists 
and that there is no type or sort of fac- 
tionalism within our ranks. I shall hope 
to keep this unity intact. I believe you 
are able to see the fruits of a united effort 
upon the part of every member of the 
profession. It stands to reason therefore 
that greater things are in store for us if 
we continue along the same line of ac- 
tivity. 

I have been obsessed with the plight 
of the TEACHER for a long time. With- 
in the past few years I have set about to 
lend myself to the task of helping to do 
something to improve this plight. I be- 
lieve the school can best serve the chil- 
dren and the community only when it is 
manned with qualified, well trained and 
adequately paid teachers. Our efforts of 
the past have been to increase the finan- 
cial support upon the part of the State 
that such teachers may be drawn in and 
those who are already teaching will be 
retained. Progressive legislation has 
been enacted to benefit the TEACHER. 
She has the protection of continuing 
status, benefits of a retirement system and 
assurance of an increase in salary. 
Boards of Education are prohibited from 
reducing the amount of money appro- 
priated from local revenue to teachers 
salaries. I believe the State is begin- 
ning to meet its obligations to its TEACH- 
ERS. 


Then too the local community has been 
given the privilege of increasing its sup- 





Apron Doran 


President-Elect 
Kentucky Education Association 
€ 


port to the local school system. HB 121 
provides for an increase in the permis- 
sive tax rate to one dollar and fifty cents 
on each one hundred dollars worth of 
assessed property with provisions that 
Boards of Education may set up a build- 
ing fund. 

Further increased appropriations have 
been made to the Department of Educa- 
tion for administration, supervision and 
vocational training. 

To me this all means a greater re- 
sponsibility upon the part of the teacher, 
community and Department of Educa- 
tion to the CHILDREN of the Common- 
wealth. Now the CHILDREN should be 
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the object of our concern for awhile. As 
teachers we should take our work more 
seriously than ever before. We should 
keep abreast of the times, keep alive 
in our work and let the children “drink 
from a running brook rather than a stag- 
nant pool.” We can justify the consider- 
ation which has been given our cause 
only by doing a job well and meeting our 
obligations to the youth of our land. 


I hope you will not think that all has 
been done which needs be accomplished. 
We are near the bottom in comparison 
with other States of the Union only be- 
cause we were near the bottom of the 
list of States getting started. Now that 
we have made a noble beginning and 
have won each round which we have 
fought let us not become complacent. We 
are apt to gloat over the spoils of victory 
and lose that which we have gained 
through inactivity. Every teacher should 
qualify and exercise the right of fran- 
chise, regardless of Party affiliation, to 
place in the executive chair and in the 
legislative halls those who have proved 
themselves sympathetic with and active 
in support of our educational program. 


The aims and activities of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for next 
year, will definitely be established 
through the joint planning of the officers 


of the district associations and the board — 


of directors. However, I plan to lend 
myself as President to the task of help- 
ing keep alive the enthusiasm which is 
now at such a high point. The laymen 
are on our side and should be kept there. 
We must not experience a let down dur- 
ing the lull of battle. I hope to be able 
to become an evangelist of the good news 
of education to many parts of Kentucky 
and to as many groups as possible as- 
sembled for discussion during my term 
of office. I want you to help me to be 
used to this end. 

Forty-six 
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New Horizons in 





Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you 
will find helpful 





Museum Stories in 


leaflet form ee e - anaid 
for your natural science classes 


You might find effective help in stimu- 
lating children’s interests in natural 
sciences in this series of leaflet-size, 
illustrated Museum Stories, published by 
the Chicago Natural History Museum. 


These Museum Stories are written simply 
and entertainingly to appeal to the 
natural curiosities and interests of 
children of 10 years and older, and they 
fit easily into the classroom routine... 
yet provide that “break” in routine that 
sometimes proves so effective. There 
are well over 100 subjects, ranging 
from glaciers to pygmies. 


If further interested, just write Chicago Natural 
History Museum, Chicago 5, Illinois. Listings of 
Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. 


There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. What’s more — the 
pleasant chewing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day 
at school seems 
to helprelieve __ 
tension. + 
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April Meeting of the Board of Directors 


Ts Board of Directors met at K. E. A. 
headquarters in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on Wednesday, April 10, at 2:00 
p-m., with the entire membership present. 
Others attending the meeting were 
Messrs. W. P. King, John W. Brooker 
and R. E. Jaggers. 

The treasurer’s report was presented 
by Mr. King. This report indicated that 
on April 1, the K. E. A. had 905 more 
members than on April 1 of last year. 

Mr. Brooker spoke to the Board briefly 
concerning the legislative program, and 
a general discussion followed. 

The following points of interest were 
brought up and discussed by the Board: 

1. The Sheriff's Tax Law. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Heman McGuire, 
Louis Arnold and Warren Peyton, was 
appointed to make a study of the law 
and make a report to the Board concern- 


Teachers 


increase your salary, or 








improve your location 
through our personal 
placement service. Write 


for Free Registration. 





Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
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ing what action should be taken by the 
K. E. A, 

2. Increase of annual dues. The re- 
port of the committee on membership 
dues, recommending that dues be raised 
one dollar, was approved. A committee 
consisting of Mrs. Fowler, Mr. Owen and 
Mr. Lewis was appointed to present the 
matter in proper form to the Delegate 
Assembly. 

3. Classroom Teachers Association. 
It was agreed by the members of the 
Board that the President of the K. E. A. 
should advise the officers of the Class- 
room Teachers Association that the 
Board of Directors would budget an 
amount equivalent to the Classroom 
Teachers needs, not to exceed twenty-five 
cents per member, in the event the Con- 
stitution was amended to increase dues. 
The members of the Board also agreed 
that the President of the Classroom 
Teachers Association should be invited 
to attend all meetings of the Board, take 
part in all discussions and have expenses 
paid. 

4. Reorganization of Constitution. A 
committee, consisting of Mr. Hopkins, 
Chairman, Dr. Donovan and Mrs. Fow- 
ler, was appointed by President Alton to 
study the reorganization of the Constitu- 
tion during the coming year. 

5. Meeting of National Education As- 
sociation. Mr. King indicated to the 
members of the Board that at the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., August 17-20, 1946, 
each state association has been asked to 
entertain a foreign delegate. He had 
been informed that this would cost $1000. 
After some discussion, it was decided 
that this invitation should be declined. 

There being no further business, the 
Board adjourned. 
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Election of Members of Board of Trustees 
of the Teacher Retirement System 
Miss Mary J. MaGuire and Miss Mar- 

gery Settle were nominated for mem- 

bership on the Board of Trustees of the 

Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement System 

by the nominating committee at the 

K. E. A. Convention. The election will 

ve held in May under the direction of 

ihe Superintendent of Public Instruction 
as provided by law and the successful 

nominee will assume office on July 1. 

Vliss MaGuire is a member of the Board 

of Trustees at present. 

Ballots will be mailed all members of 
ihe Retirement System early in May. It 
is hoped that every member will show 
his interest by marking the ballot for his 
choice and by returning same to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
return mail. Only in this manner can 
the members have a voice in the control 
and management of the funds and in the 
operation of their own retirement sys- 
tem, 





Three features of the recent reorgani- 
zation of rural education in Bolivia have 
special interest for American teachers 
and administrators: 

A cultural service is being organized 
to provide for the showing of education 
films throughout the rural areas, and for 
the preparation and presentation of edu- 
cational material by radio. Plans are 
under way also for a traveling theater 
to present plays in the fields of health, 
child care, agriculture, and civics. 

The reorganization of rural education 
in Bolivia was carried out under the 
Bolivian Ministry of Education with the 
assistance of Ernest E. Maes, special 
representative of the Inter-American Ed- 
ucational Foundation Incorporated. 

—Based on a report by Lloyd H. 
Hughes, Education Officer, Offi- 
cer of Inter-American Affairs. 

May, 
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Teacher training by film marks a new 


forward step in the use of films. The 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica production, 
“Using the Classroom Film,” is designed 
to show effective methods of utilizing class- 


room motion pictures. 


Step by step, “Using the Classroom Film” 
shows an accepted procedure for preparing 
the class to view a teaching film, through 





class discussions after screening, to an 
analysis of final results. It shows how indi- 
vidual and classroom projects may be stim- 
ulated by the showing of a film. 


Modern educators will mark “Using the | 
Classroom Film” as a “must” on their sched- 
ules. Drop a card to us today. We will be 
glad to call and arrange a showing at 
your convenience. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


Serving Kentucky Schools Since 1924 
178 Walnut Street Lexington 34, Ky. 
Representatives 
Gene Diefenbach—Gordon Godbey—B. M. Taylor 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films Inc. 
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An Ordinary Teather Needs 
A Great God 


CARED stiff, that’s what I was, my first 
day of teaching the first grade. The 
mothers had gone home, enrollment was 
complete, and I was alone; alone with 
dozens of little faces. Remembering, 


“Lord, if their guide I must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 


The teacher leaning hard on Thee.” 

I completed my first year of teaching 
with events for which to say, “Thank You 
God.” 

Why is Kentucky needing 5000 teach- 
ers? Are too many afraid as I was? 
Afraid of little children, children waiting 
and needing praises, encouragement, and 
someone to love them. 

When are we going to learn that love 
to God and to one another is not only 
taught, but caught. 

I shall never forget an incident with 
one of my pupils, named Nelson. I sent 
a note to his mother asking permission 
to send him to the Health Department at 
the county seat for a physical examina- 
tion. 

“Where did the nurse take Nelson?” 
the children ask. “Nelson doesn’t have 
a father like your’s to take him to a 
doctor,” which brought a flood of sym- 
pathy from his classmates. 

How happy they were for him, when 
he returned with so much to talk about— 
ice cream, a ten cent store, story book, 
and a little red truck. Before the only 
impression Nelson had made was his 
jumping off the highest step in front of 
the building, calling to the principal: 
“Now you do it.” 

“Starving!” the nurse said. She gave 
me Halibut oil to put in the milk he drank 
with his free lunch. 
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Cold weather came and Nelson was 
ready with plenty of warm clothes given 
to him by a classmate’s mother. Still too 
weak and undernourished to resist colds, 
he soon became conspicious for his ab- 
sents. If he ever needed his Halibut oil, 
it was then. 

One of his neighbors, a F.F.A. boy sell- 
ing Defense Stamps, came into the room. 
“Will you take Nelson’s medicine to 
him?” I hesitated to send it. “He 
doesn’t have any milk to take it with, 
and it is so nasty.” “Yes,” he answered, 
“T’ll take him some milk too.” 

Due to his absence and unreadiness 
most of the children, who had left little 
gifts on his desk, passed into the second 
grade without Nelson. 

This fall he entered with practically a 
new class, himself a new boy, just one of 
the class. My! he had grown. 

Someone the other day said, “Well, 
who’s name do you think I saw on the 
Honor Roll? Yes, Nelson’s.” 

Alone in a school room—not at all. 

May Hill Arbuthnot article “Teachers 
Are People” in a recent issue of Child- 
hood Education says, “The artist teachers 
are really portrait painters, they paint 
with potentialities instead of pigments.” 
—The child, freed of his worst limita- 
tions, is there before you—a living por- 
trait, painted with the faith and power 
of one of these creative artists we call 
teacher. 

A creative artist seeing light and 
beauty come into little lives—it is won- 
derful, being an ordinary teacher with 


faith in a Great God. 
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TUINAANNICHAM, « VERVAICE: 


INCORPORATED 


‘sacono FLOOR 
CITIZENS BANK BUILDING Laer Kindecke 


Dear F-. riends: 


As a result of many years experience in lending money we have placed educators 
at the top of our list with a Grade-A credit rating. Therefore, when extending them 
credit no security is required; just the signing of a note. 





Throughout the school term teachers may find need for additional funds; or as the 
school term nears completion and vacations are just around the corner some extra cash 
might assist toward a summer study course or perhaps a more enjoyable vacation. 


Regardless of the purpose COMMUNITY is glad to lend teachers any amount from 
$25 to $300 without security. Let us know how much cash you want and promptly you 
will receive BY MAIL in a plain envelope all necessary papers. A local bank check 
signed by its cashier will be mailed in a PLAIN ENVELOPE for the full amount of 


the loan. Our firm name does not appear 


There will be no deductions—no wage assignments—no insurance—no fines— 
lawful interest charged, nothing more. No inquiry made of relatives, friends or 
executives. The transaction will be completed in your home, which assures strict 
privacy. 


YOU MAY POSTPONE MAKING PAYMENTS DURING VACATION 


Don’t forget—our customers can get additional money even if they owe a present 
balance. Our files contain all the necessary information, therefore promptness is 
assured. 


Come in, phone or mail the attached coupon or turn it over to your friend who may 
want to use it. We will welcome an opportunity to serve you and your friends. 


Cordially yours, 


Ahuoabecek 


Geo. C. Leach, President. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION AND ALL NECESSARY PAPERS FOR A LOAN 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “HOW TEACHERS BORROW 





me in any manner and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 





If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $......._.. 
Street or R. F. D. Address 


Name Amt. wish to borrow $__...__. 


BY MAIL,” also necessary papers for a loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate 





City County 
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Adventures in Student Government 


E have seen a great deal written in 
the last few years about student 
government. It has been discussed from 
every angle; it has been both extolled and 
condemned; it has proven successful and 
has failed ingloriously; and it continues 
to be written and talked about. Wher- 
ever educators are gathered “Student 
Government” is very likely to come in for 
its share of discussion, and there is al- 
ways at least one in each group who ridi- 
cules student government as child’s play, 
absurd, and impractical; and consigns 
it to oblivion as a fad or Utopian dream. 
But here is another word on the subject, 
for in spite of the opinion of the skeptic 
“Student Participation in School Govern- 
ment” continues and will grow and de- 
velop as more administrators and teach- 
ers learn how to avail themselves of the 
benefits it affords, and how to avoid the 
pitfalls. 
First of all I would like to explain 
how NOT to inaugurate a Student Gov- 
ernment program. 


(1) Collect a great deal of literature 
on student government, avoiding all ad- 
verse material, using only that which 
glorifies student government. 


(2) Place this literature in the hands 
of the faculty, and then devote several 
faculty meetings to indoctrinating the 
faculty using every salemanship quality 
you possess in “selling” the faculty. on 
the glories of student government. 


(3) In every home room, club, and 
organization in the school follow the same 
procedure with the student body. 


(4) Devote a few chapel programs to 
the explanation of the purposes, and 
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E. D. Brown, Principal 
Breckinridge County High School 


Utopian nature of a student council and 
student government. 


(5) Get a vote of confidence from the 
student body for student government, 
approving the superposition of the system 
upon the school. 


(6) Get a student committee elected 
to draw up a constitution or a code of 
laws for the school. 


(7) Have each class, club, and organi- 
zation nominate candidates for a student 
council and a student court. 


(8) Hold the election and certify the 


council and court. 


(9) Organize each body, and say “‘Go 
to work! WE HAVE STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT.” 


Yes, the above is an excellent way 
NOT to have student government. It 
won't work; I know for I have tried it. 
Student government must begin small, 
and as it is needed. Each development 
must be to meet a direct need felt by the 
pupils themselves. 


In our school last fall without any 
build-up, without proclaiming from the 
house tops that we were organizing a 
student council, each class sponsor was 
told that we wanted to see in the office 
the best student, the most popular, the 
most loyal, the most patriotic, and the 
most level-headed pupil in each class, if 
those qualities all prevailed in one per- 
son If one pupil was not considered first 
in all of those qualities, the sponsor was 
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MY JOB 1S 70 KNOW WHERE YOUR 
NEXT MEAL 1S COMING FROM 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each 
freight car that moves through my yard, where it 
came from, and where it’s going. And when I sit 
down to dinner, I can tell my wife a pretty dramatic 
story about our meal—for instance— ~ 














- SabeesesssaRT 


“The fresh vegetables we like 
are carried, I figure, an average 
of more than 1,500 miles by rail- 
road, depending on season, etc., 
before they reach our table. 
They’re kept fresh in refrigerator 
cars like this one.” 





“The fresh fruits we eat 
travel even farther by 
rail, averaging around 





2,000 miles from ae “The railroads literally bring us 
platform to local fruit «,4 daily bread’—and all the other 
market. P ‘staff of life’ foods made from 


eee grain. They carry grain to storage 

Our fresh meat prob- —clevators, then to the miller and 
ably travels 1,500 miles eventually to the grocer as flour, 
by railroad—from its  preakfast cereals, or bread. That’s 


first trainride, on the close to 900 railroad miles to bring 
hoof, to its last round-- ys ‘our daily bread.’ ” 


up in our kitchen.” 








“Yes, the railroads give the 
farmer a nationwide market— 
and enable the consumer to en- 
joy the wide variety of food pro- 
duced through the land. Further 
evidence that... 


FREE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and 
Answers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 














I 
, | Name 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” |! 4 jaress 


AMERICAN RAILROADS | .., Te en 
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to select the pupil that most nearly 
measured up. 

When those four young Americans 
came into the office, and before they 
knew why they were there, they were 
frankly told the compliment paid them 
by revealing to them the basis of their 
selection. These pupils were reminded 
of two conditions that existed in the 
school, and were asked what could be 
done to correct the situation. Through 
the efforts of the four students the prob- 
lems were solved. Let us admit for the 
sake of argument, although it probably 
is not true, that the problems could have 
been solved just as well, and in a shorter 
time by the principal; even so, four 
young citizens had assumed some respon- 
sibility, had performed successfully, and 
the whole school had been conscious that 


. the student body helped do the thing. 


Before the first meeting was dismissed 
the four pupils agreed to meet “one day 
next week to discuss another problem 
which we don’t have time to talk about 
today.” After two or three such meetings 
they were introduced to the term, Student 
Council, which was explained to them. 
They were asked if they would be willing 
to become a part of such a permanent 
organization. Their eagerness almost 
caused us to go too rapidly, but at first 
we recognized only three functions of a 
student council. Each of the four went 
to his own class and explained what they 
had been doing, and what a student coun- 
cil was. They asked their classes to elect 
one more member to the council, using 
the same measuring rod the sponsors 
were asked to use in selecting the orig- 
inal four. 

So in a school of 550 we have a student 
council composed of eight members, 
recognizing only three functions of a 
student council. Small? Yes, but func- 
tioning. Every action of the Council has 
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been to meet a recognized need. No big 
tasks have been assumed, but every 
undertaking has been carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The members them- 
selves have been able to see the fruit of 
their efforts, they have had definite prob- 
lems, and have got results. 

Our biggest barrier to overcome has 
been a natural reticence toward talking 
frankly and openly about situations that 
might have dynamite in them. Each per- 
son wondered “Just how far can I trust 
Tom not to discuss this matter with my 
best friend? Can I depend on what I 
say here not being repeated elsewhere?” 
so by mutual agreement we took the fol- 
lowing oath or pledge: 

“T pledge that I will not repeat 
to anyone any information I may 
receive as a member of the Student 
Council of Breckinridge County 
High School, nor will I even allow 
my attitude to hint at giving any in- 
formation. I pledge never to be 
critical of any action of the council 
unless I have already told them I 
could not support its decision. 

“T furthermore pledge that I will 
at all times act for the best interest 
of the school so far as it is possible 
for me to know the right: for I be- 
lieve the welfare of the school comes 
before individual welfare at all 
times, and I pledge my actions ac- 
cording to that principle.” 

We have a well organized Student 
Council which is (1) giving the student 
body some voice in the affairs of our 
school, (2) improving the relationships 
between faculty and student body, (3) 
and is training some young people in 
citizenship responsibilities. If it grows 
we will be happy because it will grow if 
and as the need for it grows. It it is 
never any more than it is now, it will be 
sufficient to serve three good causes. 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 


my 


i. 
semen! 7: 4 
A 





When the gang gets together at their favorite 
meeting place, you can bet things pick up and 
start moving. Have a Coke sparks off the pro- 
ceedings. For the friendly pause with sparkling 


Coke is a happy bond with the young crowd. 







Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
===eJ uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


There’s friendly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy 


it yourself. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Welcome sews for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is onthe press—soon 
to -be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the 
latest processes of engraving and printing, recording 
adjustments of the worn-torn years, giving a clear under- 
standing of recent advances of science. A useful Compton’s 
—couched in the language of every day, stocked with 
essential information, supplemented by maps, lucid dia- 
grams,and fact-telling illustrations. A handsome Compton’s 
—with prewar weight paper, new streamlined page design, 
glorious, true-to-life color plates, and a beautiful new cover. 


Te a Sei! 





a kira hethacrmengpe 





An enthralling Compton’s that makes learning an adveniplan fo 
ure! New friends of Compton’s will be amazed at the beaulgreflectec 
and utility of every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice iqmade g 
our achievement, for this edition represents a greattghad bee 
advance in the art of encyclopedia aaliien and plannin§chance 


than has been possible in any previous ten-year period. fof way 
During the war years government restrictions of manpowéagai 

and paper limited the weightand number of pages that coul 

be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s wilt was 

faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printingfinished 
Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity #found 
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beautfreflected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had 


made great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking 
-eatefhad been developed. Along with such changes, came the 
anningchance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton's in scores 
riod. Jof ways. New materials were projected and prepared 
powéiagainst the day when restrictions could be removed. The 
t coulgwar’s end found our plans and materials almost completed. 
’s wilt was “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors 
intingfinished their copy, the plates were rushed from the 
"foundry to the presses. From these presses will soon 
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emerge the finest Compton’s ever produced. . 

Every school, every library, and every home needs this 
invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
coming fromthe pressinJune.ButthedemandforCompton’s 
has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Isa Young Man Wise 
to Go Into Education 


& Bn war took a high percentage of 
young male teachers and adminis- 
trators out of the schools and young men 
out of the teacher training schools and 
colleges. In 1944-45, in some institu- 
tions, the young men preparing for work 
in education dropped to less than 15 per 
cent of the number enrolled in 1940-41. 
In many, it dropped to less than 25 per 
cent and nationally it dropped to a little 
more than 30 per cent. The percentage 
of men in teaching dropped from about 
20 per cent in the late 1930's to less than 
10 per cent in 1944-45. 


The effects of this diversion of young 
men from the profession will be felt for 
a generation to come. Without the slight- 
est doubt the adolescent boy and perhaps 
also the adolescent girl should be taught 
by some male personalities. Without the 
slightest doubt there is an increasing 
shortage of high-class men for adminis- 
trative positions. For some years, at least, 
it will be difficult to attract young men 
into preparation for teaching. Wages, 
profits, and salaries, in most other call- 
ings are inflated, while the lack of in- 
creases in salaries for educational posi- 
tions constitutes a social lag. 

The question naturally arises, can we 
in good faith advise young men to prefer 
educational careers to the possible alter- 
natives? It is the purpose of this discus- 
‘sion to examine the situation in an honest 
-effort to find an answer to this question. 

Let us consider first whether teachers 
are well paid. Relative to the income of 
‘men in education there is much misunder- 
‘standing. The situation is not at all 





Harv R. Douctass 
Director of College of Education 
University of Colorado 


¢ 
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truly presented by quoting statistics on 
the averages of teachers’ salaries, because 
more than 80 per cent of teachers are 
women. The average salary for all 
people in educational positions, including 
college teachers and administrators, is a 
little more than $2000 a year, less than 
half of the net income of the average 
physician, dentist, or attorney. 

To answer the question for young men 
alone, we must break down national 
averages into groups by sex. One must 
remember, for example, that 99 per cent 
of college presidents and more than 80% 
of college teachers are men and that 
these are fairly well paid. The salaries 
of college presidents range from $2500 
a year to $32,500 a year, clustering pre- 
dominately around $7500 to $10,000 a 
year. The salaries of college teachers 
likewise have a wide range, but even in 
1939-40 the median professors’ salary in 
fifty-two universities and A: and M. col- 
leges, was $4200 and in fifty-two teachers 
colleges it was approximately $3100.* 

One must bear in mind that these aver- 
ages are for both men and women and 
are, thus, definitely less than the average 
for men. College deans, of which there 
are more than 6300 in the United States, 
in fifty-two universities and A. and M. 
colleges, receive on the average approxi- 


mately $5400. som 


In interpreting all these salaries one 


1College Salaries, U. S. Office of Education, Circular No. 196. 
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E dia Solgti, on ANY Road 


Internal pillars, closely 
spaced, plus double- 
strength horizontal rub 
rails, add new meaning to 
Superior All-Steel Safety. 
Note, too, reinforcing 
panels above rear fenders. 










*and Finest tool 











Sturdy upright members seat. 
han 


firmly (rather t hang, as. 


with ordinary construction) ow 
the floor foundation. 











y area of Superior’s contributions to safe pupil transporta- 
tion—whatever the route conditions—is the engineering of extra 
protection at vital points throughout the school coach. For 
example: beside every seat— every 2742 inches—is a box-type 
vertical girder which extends continuously to the roof center 
thus providing a series of internal protective “bumpers” as well 


Distributed exclusively by: 


Louis Augustus 
Transportation Equipment 
Floyd and Market Sts. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Bode-Finn Company 
2650 Spring Grove Ave. 





as added strength for “all-road” punishment. Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
This is one of many design and engineering features which 
make your selection of a Superior All-Steel Safety Coach this 
year, as always, a wise one—which make Superior again in i 
1946, on every value count ... First in the Field. 
Remember, too, that we, as your Superior distributors, are Sup er1ior 
prepared to give you the parts and maintenance ‘service so > 
important fo economical school coach operation. On any SUP 
school transportation problem, we are at your service ... and 
just as close as your phone! 





i Oe oe <n a OG 
Prancer 
FOR 1946 








Check your driving . .. check your bus .. . check accidents. Cooperating with police 
traffic safety check sponsored by International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
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must bear in mind that salaries in schools 
and colleges have increased between 15 
per cent and 20 per cent since 1939, and 
they will no doubt increase that much 
again in the next few years. In other 
words, the average professor’s salary in 
universities and A. and M. colleges which 


Cities of more Cities of 30,000 
than 100,000 to 100,000 
population population 
Superintendents ........ $9150 $6750 
Assoc., Asst., 
Dept. Supts. .............. 6510 4750 
High School 
en 5310 4396 
Assistant Principals... 4167 3458 
Junior High School 
ee 4657 3651 
Asst. Junior High 
School Principals...... 4156 319-4 
Elementary School 
ED 3772 2880 





was $4200 seven years ago, is probably 
around $5000 today and will go to $6000 
in the next half dozen years. 

Let us take a look at salaries of ad- 
ministrators, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals. In 1944-45 median salaries were 
as follows:? 


Cities of 10,000 Cities of 5,000 Cities of 2,500 
to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 
population population population 
$5250 $4339 $3736 
4150 3633 3250 
3657 3139 2757 
3077 2563 2219 
2644 AS | (Ser Ce eee 


While only about half of those occupying supervisory positions are men and the averages are 
therefore materially lower than for men alone, the following statistics are interesting. 


Directors, assistant Cities of more Cities of 30,000 

directors, or super- _ than 100,000 to 100,000 

visors of: population population 
Research, tests, etc.....$3788 _ $3000 
Vocational education 4250 3660 
Physical education .. 3850 3063 
I Goh cisiccsiicpaaltica 3605 2950 
Evening schools ........ 3875 3125 
ics cecbiadeaacie 3606 2739 
I hata snasiobes 3636 2830 

Manual or 

Industrial Arts .......... 3950 3250 
Visual education ...... 3750 2750 





2Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 1, February, 1945. 
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Cities of 10,000 — Cities of 5,000 Cities of 2,500 
to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 
population population population 
$3033 ce ees 
3171 2517 2633 
2546 2150 2090 
2042 ee 
SE ee ee 
2211 1969 1775 
2283 2047 1845 
2600 2180 2183 
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There are more than a hundred super- 
jntendencies of schools, indeed a con- 
siderable number of assistant superin- 
tendencies, and almost a hundred prin- 
cipalships paying $10,000 a year or 
more. There are thousands of admin- 
istrative positions and thousands of male 
college teaching positions paying between 
$5000 and $10,000 a year. 

The salaries quoted are for public 
schools. There are many non-public 
high schools which pay their staffs on a 
basis comparable to that for college 
teachers and presidents. There are also 
many and an increasing number of good 
paying positions in camps and recrea- 
tional work—thousands of positions pay- 
ing from $2500 to $5000 for men, or 
several hundred dollars to a thousand 
for summer school work. In many 
schools the male coaches are paid as 
much as the principal, typical salaries 
being from $2500 to $4000 a year. 

In recent years, in industry and in 
government service, teaching, recreation- 
al, personnel, and counselling positions 
have been created by the thousands. 
These usually pay from $2500 to $5000 
a year. 

It should not be overlooked that men 
are not as carefully selected in education 
as in law, medicine, and dentistry. While 
the average man in education makes 
probably only $3000 a year, perhaps a 
little less or a little more, as compared 
to $4000 to $4500 in other professions, 
it is quite likely that the difference would 
not be as great if men in education were 
as carefully selected, or if the average 
salary in education did not include the 
wages of people relatively low in ability, 
training, and personality. 

It should also be remembered that the 
average experience of teachers is defi- 
nitely less than that of the average man 
in other professions. The average salary 
Nineteen 
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MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient Ro- 
mans as calamitous for marriage because 
of the propitiating celebration of Lemura- 
lia—festival of the unhappy dead. (Hence, 
the plethora of June brides.) 

Pr 


PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed to 
our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 


PPI 
WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 
to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 
University and the co-authors of EASY 
GROWTH IN READING afford a basic 
program (Grades 1-6) which assures de- 
velopment of reading ability. 


' _ 
PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 


PAF 
WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ task 
of preparing a Standard Zulu Dictionary 
containing about 30,000 words. You may 
place your order now, but you will find 
the 100,000 terms of THE WINSTON 
DICTIONARY, Advanced Edition more 


practical for teacher’s desk use. 


PBS 
. MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them actively 


engage in hunting and fishing. 
a a 


QUATERNARY are the essential elements 
of an arithmetic testing program: (1) In- 
ventory,(2) Readiness,(3) Developmental 
diagnostic and (4) Progress. ARITHME- 
TIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) includes all 


four types for use as teaching tools. 


Pfr 
BIBLIOTHERAPY—ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 sie) te), bie) 
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of the male educator of less than ten 
years experience is more that that of the 
lawyer, physician, dentist, or engineer of 
less than ten years’ experience. If 
matched on the basis of experience the 
male educator will do almost as well as 
the male worker in other professions 
with the same number of years of ex- 
perience. 

For any given young man there is little 
basis for choice between education and 
other callings as far as salary is con- 
cerned. One need not be concerned 


about matters of differences in income. 


In fact in proportion to the amount of 
college education he has had, the male 
educator is at least as well paid as the 
physician, dentist, or attorney of the same 
number of years of experience. 

In addition to teaching and administra- 
tive positions, there are nearly a hundred 
thousand other good paying positions for 
men trained in education. Several thou- 
sand work for education departments in 
various companies, food companies, air 
lines, railroads, stores, mines, and fac- 
tories. Book companies and manufac- 
turers and distributors of school equip- 
ment and supplies employ and pay well 
salesmen and editors with experience in 
the schools. 

Since there is no significant difference 
in the income a young man may expect 
to receive, it is evident that he should 
choose between education and some other 
profession on some basis—a desire for 
service, conditions of work, taste for 
different types of work, social prestige, 
and the opportunities of the necessity for 
moving around, security and conditions 
of retirement. Let us see how education 
compares in these respects with other 
professions. 

1. The educator can experience as much 
satisfaction from the value of his 
service as the physician, more than 
the attorney. 





2. His working conditions are generally 
better than either of the others. He 
can have his evenings and weekends 
relatively free. He has much longer 
vacations at various times in the year. 

3. His work gives him opportunity for 
expression and he is not dependent 
for his income upon the misfortunes 
of others. Rather than merely miti- 
gating evils, his work is creative; it 
builds for the future. 

4. The social prestige of the school ad- 
ministrator and college teacher is on 
a par with that of other professions. 

5. While the attorney, dentist, or phy- 
sician may move around only at great 
risk because of the necessity for 
building a new practice, the educator’s 
career may call him to various sec- 
tions of the country. To some, of 
course, this fact is a disadvantage 
since promotion may involve moving 
to a new community. 

6. There is unusual security in educa- 
tional work. Having a job does not 
depend upon keeping a practice and 
indeed very little upon health. 


7. Most colleges, and a rapidly increas- 
ing number of school systems, have 
plans for paying to teachers and ad- 
ministrators an annual stipend suff- 
cient to support them in old age. 


8. The educator may continue to grow 
and to learn, and is therefore less 
likely to deteriorate intellectually than 
other professional men. 

A careful analysis of the whole picture 
makes it clear that if an intelligent boy 
has the potentialities of a superior teacher 
or administrator and likes to work with 
both books and people, he should be en- 
couraged to consider most seriously going 
into educational work. On the market, 
his abilities and qualities will bring him 
as much in the way of salary in education 
as in any other profession—at least up 
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to the point of $10,000 or more. K. E. A. Honor Roll 


For a few years, as long as the boom 





lasts, more money may be made (or lost) May, 1946 

in business, in medicine, or in law, than 

in education. When the depression Counties Superintendent 

comes as it will, most likely throughout poyrson E. H. Darnaby 

the fifties, the educator will be “sitting . 

pretty” as far as security is concerned HENRY -------------------e-eesseeeeee Mrs. J. T. Highfield 

and his salary will put him in a prefer- Laure ...................... Curtis McDaniel 

ane f : |, ere re Herman L. Williams 
o out of your way to locate promis- Roexcisrre Myrtle Bryant 


ing young men for educational work— 
the very best—and encourage them to go SCOTT -....--------------------+----seeeeesseeeeee F. W. Hood 
into education. You will be doing them 
no harm, perhaps a real service, and 
you may be certain that you will render 
a valuable service to society. Do not BRODHEAD |... John L. Saylor 
be content merely to inspire them. Be 


Independent Districts Superintendent 


TssOneBURe .........:............- W. W. Ensmi 
business-like and tell them the story told pcsiniedadanadl eer 
in the preceding paragraphs. Do this YRVINE --------------------- R. F. Flege 
especially this spring and next year. MORELAND .................-- El Burris 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


by 
FERRIS AND KEENER 
For Grades Three to Eight 


This is a complete program in language and grammar, covering all 
phases of English—oral and written composition, functional grammar, 
and correct usage. Each book is in consumable form and no other 
textbook or workbook is needed. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is successfully and exten- 
sively used. Because of the definiteness of the program, classes using 
it are invariably above the norm in achievement tests. More than 
one million pupils in all parts of the country are using ESSENTIALS 
OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 





2 For Grades Nine to Twelve 
For Grade Two ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION 
LANGUAGE READINESS by 
A beginning book in vral and Brewton-McMullan-Pege 
written language in consumable A complete course in the mechanics of high school English in con- 
form. ‘ sumable form. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South ereenen, St., Chicago 6 


20d. 2200. 2200. pwwey 200002. ~~ o ~~ 
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Make Way For Tomorrow 


M* real estate bill for 1945 totaling 
some $340 carries the usual pen- 
alty date. With it an insert discloses 
the assessed evaluation and assigns re- 
sponsibility for the assessment and the 
tax rate. Sixteen tax units are included 
in the bill varying from the county and 
the Forest Preserves through park dis- 
tricts and finally to five schools serving 
the community. The rates vary from 
70 to 79 to 72 to 65 cents. 


Mrs. Lovejoy and I at present are in 
the non-parent class of taxpayers—our 
two daughters having been graduated 
from high school and the university. 
Consequently, as non-participating mem- 
bers in the work of the school we are 
unfamiliar with school activities. Of 
course, we could join the PTA, but we 
get no notice from them and are not 
familiar with meeting dates except as we 
see them occasionally in the papers. Our 
daughters’ former activities in the high 
school probably are responsible for sub- 
sequent requests of the school directed 
to us as parents to buy tickets for festivals 
and the like. Otherwise, all we know of 
what we get for our tax money is that 
Evanston is a wonderful place to live, 
the school grounds look o.k., and the 
press carries no negative reports on the 
schools. Thus, there is a problem of the 
schools—we know little of what is going 
on. We find that even the high school 
musicians have some difficulty perform- 
ing on the radio. I wonder if we all 
understand the place of the schools in 
local, national, and international life. I 
am afraid we don’t. 


It has always been inunderstandable 
to me how parents and others, products 
of the public schools, can oppose the 
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Puitip C. LovEsoy 
Secretary Rotary International 


schools from time to time and complain 
about taxes they are called upon to pay 
for the support of the schools. Of course, 
the home, the church, and the school are 
responsible for youth and in turn for 
adults. The home has the children first. 
Parents in the homes are, themselves, 
products of the public schools, for as 
many years as they attended them. These 
same parents set the pace for the tomor- 
row of our communities and our nations. 
If we begin wrong now it must mean that 
our approach in educating these parents 
must have been wrong. Our present ills 
are a result of past training. The ills of 
several years hence will likewise be a 
result of what we are doing today. The 
past, therefore, is prologue. Let’s analyze 
where we are and let’s begin to “Make 
Way for Tomorrow.” 

To prepare adequately for tomorrow, 
we must be certain that our educational 
techniques of today are better than those 
of yesterday—that these children will be 
so completely sold on the schools as they 
participate in them from day to day, that 
as parents of tomorrow they will con- 
tinue to be boosters. Tax bills will be 
no cause of financial and domestic up- 
heaval. 

I wonder if we as educators know 
where we are heading in our educational 
techniques. Are we as proficient as was 
Hitler? Perhaps, he was the most pro- 
ficient educator of this century. Edu- 
cating for the devil, yes, but he knew the 
direction in which he wanted to go. Just 
so, we must know the needs of tomorrow 
and the direction which we must take to 
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meet the needs. First in my thinking as 
how to get greater support for public 
education is the accomplishment of a 
better job of education today. 

Secondly, all of us in education should 
practice the slogan “Service above self.” 
In other words, we mean approach our 
tasks as servants of the people in a broad- 
ly humanitarian and sympathetic man- 
ner rather than as bureaucrats of govern- 
ment education in the “you have to come, 
you have to do what we want you to” 
spirit. Our interests, therefore, should 
be primarily in the students, their aspira- 
tions, and their objectives. 

A third thought, and one that has al- 
ways been uppermost in my mind, is that 
the public school faculty, administrators, 





and teachers must take a very prominent 
part in forward-looking community ac- 
tivities. We must relate ourselves to 
these activities including scouting, Camp- 
fire Girls, Sunday School work, Chamber 
of Commerce, service clubs, and the like. 
In other words, relating ourselves spe- 
cifically to the life of the community in 
which we find ourselves. This is im- 
portant to the success of ourselves as 
teachers and the schools as leaders in 
the community. 


Then, too, we must all be good sales- 
men for the schools. We must use every 
conceivable device, oral or written, in 
planning the school program to be pre- 
sented to the public. Each of us must 
be alert to the new techniques of public 





First Term 
June 10-July 17 


Enrollment at Peabody, 41% greater than previous 
peak winter enrollment of 1939. 


New Faculty members added to strengthen De- 
partments and handle adequately the in- 
crease in enrollment. 


Three floors of new stacks in process of installation 
in north section of Peabody Library. 

Expanded Business Education, Music Education, 
and other special departments. 


Send request for Room 
Reservation to: 
Secretary 
Housing Bureau 


GEORGE 
PEABODY 
COLLEGE 


for 


TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 





George P. eabody College Jor Ceachers 


Education—A debt due from present to future generations 
Summer quarter 1946 


The Challenge of Teaching was never Greater 





Second Term 
July 18-August 23 
Campus beautiful program being developed. 
Dormitories at Vanderbilt and Ward Belmont to 

be used for Summer Session. 


Twenty-six housing units nearing completion to 
furnish apartments for veterans and their 
families. 


Many special conferences and group meetings for 
the Summer Quarter. 


Te 
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relations such as were exemplified in the 
war. There are new visual techniques 
of considerable worth. Advertising took 
great leaps forward in the past few years. 
To mention only two—Coca Cola and 
Pepsi-Cola have done much in presenting 
the Teen Town Recreation Center ideas 
to the public. That constituted genuine 
competition for those of us who are en- 
gaged in advertising of any sort. As one 
charged with getting the public to pro- 
vide adequate support, I must know first 
hand whom I would approach. I must 
then plan a program for my own com- 
munity that will work in that community 
and I must cease worrying about the far 
off hills. At the same time, I must al- 
ways be glad to get ideas from them. 

In my own experiences as a schoolman 
in Michigan, I recall my techniques that 
proved valuable in building better rela- 
tions for the school. In one city, teachers 
elected to not only know their students 
but know the student’s background. They 
visited the homes, and teachers soon 
found themselves invited to the homes of 
their children for an evening or dinner. 
Thus, they become acquainted with the 
whole family. 

In one of the larger cities in Michigan, 
following the approval of the budget, we 
submitted it to the biggest industrial tax- 
payers in the city for their approval. A 
series of simply worded bulletins ex- 
plaining the work of the schools was dis- 
tributed to the homes. Thus, industry 
and the home had an opportunity to un- 
derstand the needs and accomplishments 
of the schools before they were asked to 
finance the bill. 


A house organ, in one instance, for 
teachers and custodians was sent to tax- 
payers as well thus letting the outside on 
the inside of school business. Then, too, 
we stepped up the human interest appeal 
and readability of annual reports. Col- 





ored pictures were used because the 
world is not a black and white world. 
Student demonstrations, hobby shows, 
and exhibits became a real part of the 
work and program for appreciation of 
the PTA. School buildings were made 
wide open seven days a week or at least 
six so that the public could use them 
when the schools were through with them 
for the day. 

We decided that school play programs 
need not be filled with advertising, but 
rather with interesting information about 
the schools. In one case, a school issued 
700 play programs for the public and 
found 600 of them in the auditorium 
after the show. They improved the ap- 
pearance of the program, added color, 
took out the advertising, and inserted in- 
teresting data about the schools and on 
the next performance found 100 pro- 
grams on the floor and 600 taken home. 


We invited laymen to come to the 
school and talk with the students about 
professions, thus bringing the outside in. 
We encouraged every school to have a 
newspaper of some type and one that did 
develop a pleasing attitude among par- 
ents. We cooperated with the local press 
and we participated in paid advertising 
of school programs and athletic events 
rather than having posters made in the 
school and literally stuck in show win- 
dows where they would occupy valuable 
space and tend to depress the merchant. 


Student demonstrations before the 
Chamber of Commerce banquet and other 
community-wide activities proved to be 
popular and interpretative. Some of 
these appear in the form of music while 
others were in the form of discussions, 
debates, and occasionally actual demon- 
strations. 

It seems to me that schools today must 
work out a plan for their own community 
based upon all the modern techniques— 
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all the agents and all the agencies—em- 
phasizing quality rather than quantity. 
In this newer role, schools should not beg, 
but rather sell their own wares on the 
basis of the service that the schools can 
render to the community and not on what 
the public owes the schools. It seems 
to me that this means a more careful 
selection of teachers and administrators. 
It means better salaries, but how are we 
going to get better salaries until we have 
convinced the public that we are worth 
more than we are now getting. 

We must have no cover-up policies. 
The public schools of the world consti- 
tute the foremost line of defense against 
social and economic ills. Attitudes of 
the coming generation are developed by 
the schools. Lessons of only slight social 
significance must be thrown away and 
there must be substituted some thought 
along the great social and economic 
problems now facing the world. If the 
educational system of the world cannot 
develop solutions for these problems, 
then all of the money being spent in them 
will be to no avail for the world will not 
have been made a better place in which 
to live. 

Dilemmas like those in which we now 
find ourselves would not exist if educa- 
tion in the past had been fully function- 
ing. It is time for educators everywhere 
to stop tinkering with minor matters in 
the curriculum. Stop worrying about 
6-6 or 6-3-3 or 6-2-4 plans or some other 
administrative device and direct atten- 
tion to the serious affairs confronting the 
world. 

It seems to me that we have not been 
successful in developing an adequate pro- 
gram of public school relations. We 
have made some progress, it is true, but 
there is still much more to be made. 

Many parents think of modern schools 
in terms of what they, themselves, experi- 
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enced years ago. They recall the many 
utterly foolish things demanded of them 
and they assume the present-day educa- 
tion is the same. Couple with this the 
peculiar demands made on the children 
and there appears a double reason to 
criticize unless school administrators 
take the public into their confidence and 
tell them the whole story in terms that 
readily can be understood. Let’s open 
the finance books to inspection of the 
general public, let’s forget politics. As 
school executives, let’s adopt a wide- 
open, factual, continuing informational 
program of telling the public the whole 
story. Let’s dare to oppose a school 
board politically inclined and let’s stand 
by our professional ideals for the sake of 
the children and the future of democracy. 
It’s our job now to “Make Way for To- 
morrow.” 











Spring is Here! 
and with its arrival 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


brings you 3 new and carefully planned contribu- 
tions to the classroom: 


@) Intermediate Readers 

TRAILS BECKON 

BRAVE AND GLAD 

THE WORLD IS WIDE 
(Prepared by Rachel S. Sutton, Ethel L. Smither and 
Elsie Coleman. 
These books contain stories of high | yreiges quality 
= will guide the child along the road to good read- 


(2) Arithmetic Werkbeooks 
NUMBERS ARE FUN 
Ii. NUMBER re AND ‘GAMES 
Ill. NUMBER PARADE 
IV. GOING ON IN AAR ITHMETIC 
V. SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 
These Workbooks are planned by classroom teachers 
who, through successful experience, know how to make 
working with numbers a delight to the child. 


(3) Standard Tests 

will aid the teacher in determining the qualifications 
of her pupils, and are therefore of invaluable service. 
Detailed information will be sent upon request. 


Write for complete descriptive literature 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7 North Second St., Richmond 12, Va. 
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“How You Gonna Help ‘Em Find 
Their Place In Town?” 


Practical Suggestions For A Working 
Library of Vocational Information Pre- 
pared For Our Rural Editorial Service. 


“H’ of us farm boys will have to 
go into business or industry to 
make our living,” reported John, on his 
return from the National Congress of 
4-H Clubs held recently in Chicago. 

“Who said so?” demanded Tom. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture.” 

“Girls, too?” queried Jane. 

“Sure.” 

Prodded by questions from his teacher 
and classmates at Rural High, John told 
the story of migration from the farms 
caused by high rural birth rates and low 
urban birth rates, improvements in farm- 
ing methods, and the low per capita earn- 
ings of farm workers. Discussion of 
these facts led the class to seek answers 
to the following questions: 

1. How can we determine whether we 
should remain on the farm or go into 
some other occupation? 

2. How can we learn more about the 
occupations open to us in business and 
industry? 

3. How can those who plan to leave 
the farm prepare themselves for success- 
ful living in town? 

These queries pointed the way to im- 
proved provision for vocational informa- 
tion and counseling at Rural High 
School. The same problems confront 
every principal, teacher, and librarian 
in an agricultural area. It is no longer 


*Mr. Savage has spent the past six years in coun- 
seling and directing the Richmond Consultation 
Service, a state-wide guidance agency of the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education. He is now 
on leave of absence to take graduate studies at the 
University of Chicago. 


Wituiam W. Savace* 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 
'@ 

a question of “How we gonna keep ’em 
down on the farm?” Instead, it often 
is, “How can we give them help in find- 
ing their places in suitable occupations 
other than farming?” The school ought 
to help all students to understand the 
requirements and opportunities in vari- 
ous occupations and to evaluate their 
qualifications in light of this knowledge. 
This calls for current vocational informa- 
tion available to students and faculty 
alike. 

The suggestions below are designed to 
help schools to build a working library 
of vocational information. While it is 
desirable that the entire staff of a school 
share this undertaking, the suggestions 
are practical even where the entire bur- 
den must fall on one teacher. 


Collecting Information About 
Jobs 

First take an inventory of what you 
have on hand. You may find more than 
you suspect, but the chances are that 
much of what you find will be out of 
date or inadequate in treatment. You 
will then be faced with the question: 
“Where may I obtain more informa- 
tion?” 

Here are some good sources: 

1. Your State Department of Educa- 
tion: Write to Watson Armstrong, Direc- 
tor, Division of Vocational Education, 
Frankfort. 

2. State Regulatory Agencies: Much 
of the information gathered ought to per- 
tain to the state in which your students 
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will live and work. State agencies that 
regulate various occupations are excel- 
lent sources for trends, requirements, and 
vocational opportunities. Start with 
teaching. Secure from your department 
of education information on the number 
of teachers in your state, their salaries, 
requirements for employment, opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and related sub- 
jects. Similar information for the voca- 
tions of law, medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, accounting, embalming, 
etc., may be obtained from the agencies 
regulating and supervising these occupa- 
tions. Your state department of educa- 
tion probably will be glad to give you 
the names and addresses of these agen- 
cies, and of your state apprenticeship 
council which can inform you about ap- 
prenticeship opportunities and require- 
ments. A 
3. United States Employment Service: 
There is probably a local office of the 
Employment Service near your school. 


The manager or one of his staff members 
will be glad to give you information on 


local employment and _ occupational 
trends and to call attention to useful pub- 
lications. 

4. State and Federal Civil Service: 
If your state has a civil service or merit 
system, contact it for information on cur- 
rent employment opportunities and re- 
quirements. Such an office usually has 
printed materials available for distribu- 
tion. The same is true of the federal 
civil service. You will find announce- 
ments of all current employment oppor- 
tunities available through this agency in 
any first- or second-class postoflice. Or, 
you may write direct to the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Even old copies of civil service 
announcements are good sources of in- 
formation regarding the usual require- 
ments for positions in both the state and 
federal governments. 


5. Newspapers: Daily and weekly 








at all.” 








Incorporated i 


Stationers x Engravers « Jewelers 
Louiswille 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


“Louisville would like every Kentuckian to think of it as a second home. 
We happen to be Kentucky’s largest city but we realize that without The 
Purchase, The Mountains, The Bluegrass, etc., there would be no city here 
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newspapers are useful sources of job in- 
formatien. Clip pertinent items for bul- 
letin boards and for your vertical file. 

Publishers of Vocational Information: 
There are many private publishers of 
vocational information. Much of their 
material is in pamphlet, booklet, or 
monographic form— and it’s not ex- 
pensive. You'll find it helpful to write 
to companies and organizations such as 
the following for descriptive price lists 
of publications they now have available: 

Bellman Publishing Company, In- 
corporated, 6 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bu- 
reau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Occupational Index, Incorporated, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. 

Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Western Personnel Service, 39 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 

In writing to publishers, be sure to re- 
quest information as to the copyright 
dates of the material they have for sale. 
Changes take place very rapidly in oc- 
cupations, employment trends, training 
opportunities, and the like. Most pub- 
lishers of textbooks are also good sources 
for books dealing with occupations and 
training. 

7. Government Bulletins: Numerous 
governmental agencies in Washington 
publish vocational information from 
time to time. You'll be able to keep 





track of much of this by writing to the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and requesting that your 
name be placed on the free mailing list 
to receive the semi-monthly publication 
entitled: List of Selected U. S. Govern- 
ment Publications. In addition, you will 
find it helpful to write to the following 
agencies, all located in Washington, D. 
C., for copies of any free materials deal- 
ing with vocational information that they 
may have for distribution. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

Division of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

8. Indexes: There are available two 
indexes that specialize in vocational in- 
formation and other guidance publica- 
tions. One is published quarterly by 
Occupational Index, Incorporated (Price 
$5.00 yearly). The other is published 
monthly during the school year by Sci- 
ence Research Associates (Price $4.00 
yearly). Either of these will keep you 
informed of new publications and call 
your attention to many free materials 
available from various sources. 


Keep It Filed! 


If you’re successful in collecting any- 
thing that resembles an adequate amount 
of vocational information, you will need 
some kind of a filing system for the 
pamphlets, booklets, and other unbound 
material. A filing cabinet (library size, 
if possible) and folders are the minimum 
amount of equipment for beginning your 
files. If there are no funds for a cabinet, 
start with a heavy cardboard box, a 
wooden box, or even an orange crate— 
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and make a real effort to get the cabinet 
later. 

Equally important is a practical sys- 
tem of filing. (Get your state depart- 
ment of education’s suggestions on this.) 
Some schools have subject matter head- 
ings for their files that are based on the 
United States census classification of oc- 
cupations, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, or headings found in such pub- 
lications as Occupational Index. Science 
Research Associates publishes a complete 
filing system that includes 75 prepared 
folders, 15 “out” cards, and a 120-page 
manual entitled How to Build an Occu- 
pational Information Library, by John 
R. Yale. The Chronicle, Port Byron, 
New York, publishes sets of filing instruc- 
tions and materials necessary for setting 
up a system. Several issues of Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Journal, 
published in 1943 and 1944, describe 


other systems. 





Use It! 

There’s little reason for taking the 
time and spending the money necessary 
to build a library of vocational informa- 
tion unless you and your students are 
going to use it. You must put it to work 
and keep it at work. 

Bulletin boards and exhibits are useful 
in creating interest in the information 
available. Discussion groups, “career 
days,” and similar group guidance tech- 
niques will help, too. An effort on your 
part to relate vocations to your every- 
day class work in all subjects will im- 
prove their value and make them more 
meaningful. If you have a school paper 
or magazine, you'll find an opportunity 
to get the information before students 
through such media in the form of 
articles, library news, quizzes, and bibli- 
ographies that the students themselves 
prepare. 

Some of the publications that you col- 





The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, oue guest 
recently wrote us: 


**Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr! No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.?? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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lect will contain very specific suggestions 
along the lines of those mentioned above. 
In addition, there are useful books on the 
subject. One of these is Gertrude For- 
rester’s Methods of Vocational Guidance, 
published in 1944 by D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. In this and other 
publications look for help in bringing 
vocational information into the week-by- 
week experience of your students 
throughout their school experience. Don’t 
forget that a course in “occupations,” 
“occupational civics,” or the like at some 


point in a student’s schooling cannot sat- 
isfy the need about which we have been 
talking. A boy or girl must have con- 
tinuing contact with such information in 
addition to, or in place of, such a course. 

Admittedly, all of this appears to be 
a big job. Most projects are big if they 
have real purpose and value. Never- 
theless, this is one in which you may 
start slowly, learning by doing. Gradu- 
ally, your vocational information service 
will come to play a big part in helping 
the boys and girls of the community 
choose appropriate occupations. 





Why Do | Teach? 


i bien scarcity of teachers explains my 
return to the classroom. After a long 
experience in teaching, I had spent a 
number of years in the absorbing activi- 
ties of a farmer’s wife. In March, 1943, 
my husband and I moved into a house 
which was the boarding place of the 
teacher of the rural school nearby. This 
teacher, a former pupil of mine, boarded 
with us until the close of the school year. 
Due to the great shortage of teachers, she 
was needed to teach in her home com- 
munity the next year, and I was asked to 
teach the school in our community. 

That explains my return to teaching, 
but there are underlying reasons for my 
teaching in former years. The heart’s 
desire of my parents was to give their five 
children a Christian education. We were 
never “kept out” of school except when 
our Mother was ill, and then only when 
no one else could be secured to care for 
her. Our grandparents had the same 
heart’s desire. 

During my senior year in high school, 
Mother became ill, so it was sorrowfully 
decided that I should “drop out” of 
school for the rest of the year. About 


Nancy WarwWICK GUTHRIE 
Frenchburg, Ky. 
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an hour after my sister and brothers had 
started to school that morning, Grand- 
father brought Grandmother to take my 
place at home, then took me to school 
to finish my senior year. 

It was a grave question whether we 
could go to college, and we spent our 
high school days thinking that we might 
not get to go. When our Father told us 
that my sister and I were to enter col- 
lege the next September, the joyful sur- 
prise was one never to be forgotten. 

All my education was such a privilege 
for me, that I wanted to teach in order 
to give similar opportunities to others. 
Teaching then became my work, and it 
was a joy to lead the students and to see 
them grow. Later it has been a joy to 
see them serving their communities. One 
of them said: “If there were no teachers, 
positively our country would have no 
doctors or lawyers, and on one to read 
the Word of God on the Sabbath day.” 
Another said: “When you go to raise a 
family, you remember what your teach- 
ers told you.” We believe that Christian 
education may help to solve the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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We close with a tribute to the earnest 
Christian teachers who labored patiently 
with us for our education. Their service 
was an unselfish one, and their reward is 
the knowledge of work well done. Their 
faithful efforts have placed an obligation 
upon us, and our heart’s desire for the 
children of our community is that they 
may have a Christian education. 
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“Why We Teach” 


LouIsE WILLSON , 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 
& 


Perm chirp, birds sing, teachers 
teach. We don’t ask why. 

Two years of work outside the profes- 
sion after eighteen years in sent me 
scurrying back with a new-found, con- 
scious respect for my job. During many 
of those eighteen years I had regarded 
teaching as my rut; now I know it is the 
one niche into which I really fit, the one 
place where I really belong. 

Salary? Inadequate, of course. But 
then I chose to teach in Kentucky. I 
could have gone elsewhere at a higher 
salary, but I am a Kentuckian. I pinch 
pennies, stretch dollars and do without. 
After a grueling day in my high school 
English classes I have neither the energy 
nor the inclination to enter a wage war. 
I have faith in the integrity of John Q. 
Public, who, tardily though it be, will 
ultimately fight my battles for me. My 
own students must be my press agents; 
the merits (if any) of teaching and 
teachers they know through me. 

This is not the impractical idealism of 
a naive trust; I am able to give a reason 
for the faith that is within me. Today, 
Harry Lowman, State Representative 
from our district, dropped by to make 
an informal call as he frequently does 
when he is in town. Harry has stood for 
and fought for all the progressive edu- 
cational measures proposed during his 
incumbency, and he has sponsored some 
of them himself. He is one of my stu- 
dents who is fighting my battles for me. 
He leaves me free to teach. And I love it! 
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Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville High School, Maysville 


*DEPARTMENT oF CLAssRooM TEACHERS: 
*(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 


President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade Ave., Louisville 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak St., Louisville 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 


President—Fred L. Edwards, Center 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 High St., Bowling Green 


Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 


President—Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
“piles Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louis- 
ville 


Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 


President—John Heldman, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


Visual Education Association: 
Vice-President—Miss Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Ave., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Library Group Conference: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes High School, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry Clay High School, Lex- 
ington 
Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Vacant 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 
School Board Members Association: 


President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, Uni 





ity of Kentucky, Lexington 


K. E. A. Prannine Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfor' January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown......June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville. June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covingt June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30, 1946 
Maurice F, Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hend June 30, 1948 




















James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


International Relations Section: 
President— 
Secretary— No report 

Kentucky Association of Deans of Women: 

President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 

Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Kentucky Association of Church Related Colleges and Secondary 

Schools: 
President— { 
Secretary— 

Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools : 
President—Dr. J. K. Long, Board of Education, Louisville 
Secretary—Dr. Paul P. Boyd, University of Kentucky, Lex- 

ington 


No report 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan 
Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 


Kentucky Business Education Association: 
Frouiesir' Teenie A. Fitzhugh, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington 4 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 


Industrial Arts: c ? 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High School, Covington 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, Manual High School, Louisville 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors: ; 
President—Miss Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th Street, Covington 
Secretary—Miss Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Boarp or Tausrezs or Tgacuers’ Retirement System: 
TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 








Lexington June 30, 1946 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan. June 30, 1947 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort....January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.................January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville.........June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 





Commission on ProrgssionaL Ernics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville_........June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





Nineteen 


May, 


Forty-six 











TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City. June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville. ....June 30, 1945 


J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove 
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BOOK LOOKS 





Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


NON-FICTION 
WALDEN REVISITED by George F. 
Whicher. Packard and Co. $2. This cen- 
tennial tribute to Thoreau includes invaluable 
and critical material and will be of special 


- benefit to teachers and students of American 


literature. 

MY HEAD AND MY HEART by Helen 
Duprey Bullock. Putnam’s. $3. Newly dis- 
covered letters between Thomas Jefferson and 
Mrs. Maria Cosway have been carefully edited 
and presented and contribute generously to 
the store of information about one of Amer- 
ica’s most colorful personalities. 

GOD BLESS OUR AUNTS by Rachel Meis- 
enhelder. Whittlesey House. $2.50. A charm- 
ing picture of another day and a portrait of 
two women provides entertainment galore and 
is valuable as an addition to the ever-growing 
stock of Americana. 


JUVENILE 

JUSTIN MORGAN HAD A HORSE by 
Marguerite Henry. $2.50. Ages 9 and up. 
THE LADYBUG WHO COULDN’T FLY 
HOME by Katherine Evans. $1. Ages 5-8. 
THE LITTLE RED CAR by Esther K. Meeks. 
$1. Ages 3 and up. SPUNKY THE DON- 
KEY and LEANDER THE GANDER by 
David and Sharon Stearns. $1. Ages 2-7. 
MICHAEL ANGELO THE MOUSE by Kath- 
erine Evans. $1. Ages 5-8. All of these 
books are published by Wilcox and Follett 
and represent the very best in books for chil- 
dren; they tell entertaining and worthwhile 
stories and are beautifully illustrated in colors. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH Mission by Loring 
Mackaye. Longmans, Green. $2. Jigs, a 
young tail-gunner, is the chief character of 
this timely and exciting story for boys begin- 
ning to read for themselves. 


TEXTS 
OUR WORLD CHANGES by Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner and Bradley. Ginn and Co. 
$1.68. The large number of illustrations, the 
attractive print, and timeliness are outstand- 
ing features of this new science book for 
grade &. 


FICTION 
NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, WEST edited by 
Charles Lee. Howell, Soskin. $3.75. A highly 
valuable new kind of anthology, grouping re- 
gional writers of the United States. 


HOME IS A ONE-WAY STREET by Wil- 
liam Heyliger. Westminster Press. $2. Prob-. 
lems of the returning soldier are given intelli- 
gent consideration by a popular author. 


A GIRL TO COME HOME TO by Grace 
Livingston Hill. Lippincott. $2. A thread of 
religion runs through the familiar story of 
two brothers returning home from war to 
find a world vastly changed . 

THE DREAMERS by J. Bigelow Clark. 
Doubleday. $2.50. Horrors of the war arc 
brought forcibly and unmistakably to five es- 
capees who sought safety on a peaceful little 
island in the Mediterranean. 


DESERT EPISODE by George Greenfield. 
Macmillan. $1.75. The story of the Battle of 
El Alamein is told with rare force and dignity 
by a young British soldier who participated 
in it. 

EASTWARD IN EDEN by Claude Silve. 
Creative Age Press. $2.50. Unusual is the 
word for this combination of description and 
philosophy of the story of a little French boy 
of the time of Empress Eugenie. 

THE KENNETH ROBERTS READER. 
Doubleday. $3. Selections from the novels 
and independent essays are included as the 
author’s own choice; the charming introduc- 
tion is by Ben Ames Williams. 

FOREVER POSSESS by Alexandra Phil- 
lips. Dutton. $2.75. This is a long and care- 
fully documented historical novel of the Hud- 
son River country during the latter 17th cen- 
tury; it is well written but lacks the suspense 
and excitement of similar novels, 


HEADLIGHTS AND MARKERS edited by 
Frank P. Donovan, Jr.. and Robert Selph 
Henry. Creative Age Press. $2.75. This 
collection of seventeen railroad stories repre- 
sents all periods of history and a variety o/ 
writers; it will please all lovers of adventure 
stories. 
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“The Gateway to Better Things” 


FOR A HAPPY AND PROFITABLE SUMMER— 


Morehead offers high standards of learning, fine buildings, a beautiful, shaded 
campus, and an atmosphere of pleasant hospitality. These features make an ideal 


situation for a worthwhile summer. 


Two Summer Terms 


June 5 to July 12 July 15 to August 21 


Spend Your Time 
Wisely and Pleasantly 
at 
MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Morehead, Kentucky 


This Summer 
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Bes hap et SO cree 


Radio Arts 


is the name of the University 
of Kentucky’s newest teaching 
department. Established in 
the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the following courses 
will be offered for the first 
time during the 1946-47 school 


' year: 


RADIO ARTS la, b, ec RADIO TODAY 


A complete survey of present-day radio in all its phases. 





RADIO ARTS 2a, RADIO ANNOUNCING 


Study and practice with emphasis on microphone techniques. 


RADIO ARTS 2b, RADIO DRAMA 


Uses, interpretation methods, script reading, integration of effects. 


To be presented later will 
be courses in script writ- 
ing and radio production. 








Liberal use of the University’s frequency modulation station, WBKY, 
will be made, as an adjunct to these courses. 


Fall Quarter Opens September 19 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

































